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which makes it easy to refer without trouble to the original, and to verify the trans- 
lation. 

The philosphy which Mr. Dvivedi expounds in The Imitation of S'ankara is 
the doctrine of the Self, and its identity with the Supreme Self, which is " the dis- 
' ' tinctionless, characterless, universal spirit, the properties of which can only be 
':■ described in the language of contradiction," and is "best explained by the lan- 
guage of utter silence." The word " spirit " is, according to Mr Dvivedi, "Es- 
sence, the being of things ; not the realistic essence apart from things, but the ab- 
stract being wherein all beings partake and exist." 

The Self alone is real, while what is commonly regarded as reality is unreal. 
" The consciousness which is the Self of one, is the same throughout all Selves. 
" What differs is the form, the outer manifestation of the inner consciousness. The 
" pure consciousness is called Sat (Being), Brahman (the All), Atman (Self), Bhumd 
" (the Unconditioned), and so on ; in truth, it is the Unnamable." (Pp. xxi-xxii.) 
' ' The highest moral good is Self-realisation, to which end experience, illusion 
" though it is, provides the necessary training." Mr. Dvivedi declares that Fact is 
nothing, Idea is everything, and Education leads to the realisation of the Idea. 
" It is there your pulse beats with the pulse of nature, your heart responds to the 
' ' heart of the universe, and you find yourself in all and all in yourself. ' Then has 
' he access to all worlds, he has gained the empire of Self. '. . . The Self then melts, 
"indeed, as a lump of salt in the sea." 

The philosophy of the Self has its Western analogies in Kant's doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself and in the dualism of Supernatural Christianity. The Hindu con- 
ception is in so far more systematic and perhaps also more consistent, as it attains 
a peculiar Monism by its negation of the reality of the material universe. 

We may be permitted to add, that the Philosophy of Science can accept the 
doctrine of Self neither in its Western nor in its Eastern garb. Science takes its 
stand on facts, the various forms of life, and consciousness, far from being indiffer- 
ent or incidental are the most important feature of reality, while ' ' pure conscious- 
ness," or " distinctionless, characterless, universal spirit," is a mere fiction. 

While disagreeing with Mr. Dvivedi's philosophy, we warmly recommend his 
writings, for an essential condition of recognising the truth as a clear comprehension 
of the logic which led to the espousal of an error ; and Mr. Dvivedi is, in his own 
line of thought, one of the ablest thinkers and a philosophical author of great vigor. 



The Gheranda Sanhita. A Treatise on Hatha Yoga. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by Sris Chandra Vasu, B A., F.T.S. Bombay; " Tatva- 
Vivechaka " Press. 1895. Pages, 138. Price, 12 Annas. 
This booklet of altogether 138 pages is very interesting to those who wish to 
have information concerning Yoga practices. The Yoga philosophy has been ex- 
plained in almost all books on Brahman philosophy, but the modes and various 
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practices in which the Yoga was performed is not very well known. Here we have 
the Sanskrit text of about fifty pages, and a good translation of a book in which 
the sage Gheranda explains the Yoga to Chanda, his disciple, in seven lessons, 
which throw much light on things which it is sometimes very difficult for Europeans 
to understand. The Yoga methods are (i) a purification of the body, which in- 
cludes practices of rinsing and cleaning all the passages of the body, the nostrils, 
the mouth, and the whole intestines ; (2) postures of contemplation ; (3) attitudes, 
which for some secret reason are supposed to be beneficial ; (4) the method of re- 
straining the mind by bringing the thinking principle under the control of self ; (5) 
the practice of restraining the breath and limiting one's food ; (6) the contempla- 
tion, or Dhyana, which is a trance-producing concentration of thought on objects 
of reverence ; (7) on Samadhi Yoga, or the highest kind of Yoga. This last prac- 
tice leads to the recognition : "I am Brahma, I am nothing else, the Brahma is 
"certainly I, I am not participator of sorrow, I am Existence, Intelligence, and 
' ' Bliss ; always free, of one essence. ' ' 

The promises held forth to various practices are such as becoming free of dis- 
ease, preventing decay, of assistance in crossing the ocean of existence, the accom- 
plishing of all desires, making the body divine, opening the gates of emancipation, 
preventing premature death, etc., etc. There are repeated injunctions to keep the 
teachings secret, and to communicate them only to the faithful. Thus we read, for 
instance, on page 28, concerning the Air-Tatva : ' ' By its virtue one walks in the 
"air. This should not be taught to the wicked or to those devoid of faith. By so 
"doing success is lost ; O Chandi ! this is verily the truth. " 

The booklet has an additional interest by throwing light on the methods em- 
ployed by those who allow themselves to be buried alive. Mr. Sris Chandra Vasu 
tells on the authority of General Ventura of Paris and of Col. Sir C. M. Wade, 
of London, a case of a fakir who, in the presence of Runjeet Sing, the Maharaja of 
Lahore, allowed himself to be buried alive. For preparatory measures it was neces- 
sary to cut the frenulum lingua and by long practice to elongate the tongue until 
it could, when placed backward in the mouth, cover the orifice of the hinder part 
of the fossa nasales. Further it is necessary to practise the holding of the breath 
for along period. " Novices, in trying the experiment, shut their eyes, and press 
them with their fingers, as also the cavities of the ears and nostrils, because the 
natural warmth of the body might cause such an expansion of the enclosed gas as 
otherwise to produce, by the violence of its pressure, a rupture of some of those 
delicate organs not yet accustomed by practice to endure it." 

The fakir swallowed a small strip of linen in order to cleanse the stomach, and 
drew a quantity of water through the anus into the intestines, which, with some 
practice, can be performed while sitting in a vessel filled with water to the height 
of the arm-pits. He stopped all the natural openings of the body with plugs of 
aromatic wax, placed back his tongue into his mouth so as to stop the nostrils, 
crossed his arms over his breast, and thus suffocated himself in the presence of a 
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multitude of spectators. He "was placed in a chest, on which the Maharaja put a 
"strong lock. The chest was buried in a garden, outside the city, belonging to the 
' ' minister, barley was sown on the ground, and the space enclosed with a wall and 
' ' surrounded by sentinels. On the fortieth day, which was the time fixed for his 
' ' exhumation, a great number of the authorities of the durbar, with General Ven- 
" tura and several Englishmen from the vicinity, one of them a medical man, went 
' ' to the enclosure. The chest was brought up and opened, and the fakir was found 
" in the same position as they had left him, cold and stiff. . . . One of the first 
' ' operations was to draw his tongue into its natural position ; after this, a warm 
"aromatic paste, made from pulse-meal, was placed on his head, and air was in- 
jected into his lungs and also through the ears, from which the plugs are with- 
" drawn. By this operation the pellets in the nostrils are driven out with consider- 
' ' able force and noise, and this is considered the first symptom of his resuscitation. 
' ' Friction is then strenuously applied all over the body, and at length he begins to 
" breathe naturally, opens his eyes, and is gradually restored to consciousness." 

The same fakir who was thus buried alive in the presence of General Ventura 
and the Maharaja of Lahore had been buried alive several times, once as long as 
four months. As to his later life's history, we are informed that there were com- 
plaints about him, and he was suspected of leading an immoral life. The Maha- 
raja intended to banish him, but the fakir anticipated the punishment by eloping 
with a Katrany (woman of a Hindu caste) to the mountains, where he died and was 
burned according to the customs of the country. 

The author of the present booklet, Mr. Sris Chandra Vasu, believes "that he 
who can pass four months below the ground without becoming a prey to corrup- 
tion, may also remain there for one year." And, he adds, " indeed it would be 
impossible to fix a limit to the time during which the vital functions may be sus- 
pended." This, however, appears to us very improbable, as the winter-sleep of a 
bear is limited also, and would most likely terminate in death if it were greatly pro- 
longed. The suspension of the vital functions can probably be endured only within 
very definite limits. The story is very strange, but so far as medical experience 
would allow us to judge, it is by no means impossible. p. c. 

Barlaam and Josaphat. English Lives of Buddha, Edited and Induced by Joseph 
Jacobs. London : David Nutt. 1896. Pp. 56. 
That the same subject should be painted in several Italian churches and in an 
old Chinese drawing 1 is a very curious fact, which at first sight appears incredible. 
Yet it is true. It is the famous story of the man in the well, who pursued by a wild 
beast hangs on the branch of a tree which is gnawed at by mice, so as to leave him 
no choice but to fall very soon a prey to death, and yet he enjoys himself by eating 
the honey that trickles down from the tree. The story is one of the old Indian 

1 Published in the R. As. S. /., China Branch, XIX., I., p. 94. 



